FEODOR   DOSTOIEVSKY
it has tormented me... this longing for faith.... God sometimes
gives me moments of perfect peace; in such moments I love and
believe that I am loved; in such moments I have formulated my
creed, wherein all is clear and holy to me. This creed is extremely
simple... I believe that there is nothing lovelier, deeper, more
sympathetic, more rational, more manly than the Saviour; I say to
myself with jealous love that not only is there no one else like Him,
but that there could be no one. I would even say more: If anyone
could prove to me that Christ is outside the truth, and if the truth did
exclude Christ, I should prefer to stay with Christ and not with truth."
For him, belief was a psychological necessity. The writings of
the sick and tortured man of genius are, on the whole, permeated
with an intense and passionate determination to attain belief and to
be well, to be normal and psychologically healthy. In literature he
struggled to attain self-integration, inner harmony. The three
Karamazov brothers are, in one sense, an objectification of his own
consciousness. Ivan represents the doubting side of his nature;
Mitya objectifies his own volatile personality, with its sharp changes
from fevered and reckless gambling to moods of remorse, and then
to sudden flights of lofty aspiration. And Alyosha idealizes what he
wanted to be. In creating Alyosha he attained a sense of that inner
harmony which he was never to gain in his personal life. The Brothers
Karamazov is remarkable in its revelation of the author's intense
effort to attain self-integration.
These three characters symbolize not only Dostoievsky but
Russia herself. Thus Mitya is Russia as he conceived her to be,
capable of great deeds and equally capable of great shame. Ivan
is a symbolic prediction of the dire catastrophe awaiting Russia if
she should succumb to Western ideas and thereby reject her Russian
God, her Russian Church, her Tsar, and her historic Russian
destiny. This interpretation of the novel reveals how Dostoievsky
twined his Slavophilism into the very warp and woof of his story.
Toward the end of this novel we see Alyosha with the schoolboys
who gather at the bedside of the dying Ilusha. Alyosha influences
these boys, particularly their leader Kolya, who can become either
an Alyosha or an Ivan. And after Alyosha addresses them, following
the burial of Ilusha, they cheer: "Hurrah for Karamazov!" This,
the last line of the novel, is both a political affirmation and an implicit
appeal to theyouth of Russia to reject Westernideas and the revolution.1
1 In a letter to some students written in 1878, also, Dostoievsky urged them to
go and remain with the people and to "believe in God which is impossible for
Russian Europeans..."
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